RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS
could not prove. There are several instances of mathematical theorems which are believed to be true but have never been proved. Perhaps the most famous is the formula given by Gauss for the number of prime numbers (i.e. numbers which, like 2,3,5, 7, n..., are not divisible by any other number), which are less than a given number N ; Gauss' formula was tested for integral values of N up to a thousand millions, and was found to give the right result. This was universally accepted as overwhelming evidence of its truth, though no formal proof had been discovered. Professor Littlewood has shown, however, that it must ultimately fail when N is greater than a certain number. This number, however, is so prodigious that it would be beyond the power of human effort to count by trial the number of primes. Thus Gauss's rule may console itself by thinking that though it may lapse from rectitude it never does so when it can be found out.
A. E. Housman
A. E. Housman became a Fellow of Trinity in 1911, soon after he had been elected to the Professorship of Latin in Cambridge University. After his election to a Fellowship he made the College his home, living in rooms in College and dining regularly in the College Hall. His rooms were for many years on Staircase K, WhewelTs Court, up many nights of stairs. To avoid these he moved into ground-floor rooms on Staircase B, Old Court, a few months before he died.
He joined, in 1919, a dining-club of resident Cambridge graduates which met once a fortnight in term time, and of which I was a member, and he was very seldom absent 314